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New Experimenters in Parapsychology 


More people today want to begin re- 
search in parapsychology than ever be- 
fore. This expansion of interest in active 
work is a sign of progress, but it places 
a degree of responsibility upon psi-re- 
search centers to give assistance to those 
who are making this beginning. The pres- 
ent number of the Builetin was planned 
as a help in getting useful information to 
these new experimenters. 

Who are they? Naturally, most who are 
in contact with us are from the U.S.A. 
but there is also a fair sprinkling from 
the rest of the English-speaking world 
and a few from elsewhere. Although they 
range from high-school students to per- 
sons with Ph.D.’s, they have many prob- 
lems in common and to a considerable 
extent the same general counsel is ap- 
plicable. A student working on a science 
fair project, one from a class in experi- 
mental psychology, a member of an adult 
study club, and a student designing a 
thesis for a graduate degree—all need to 
know some of the same things in under- 
taking psi experiments for the first time. 
Inasfar as they recognize their need of 
help and are receptive to suggestions, they 
can be given some useful information and 
can be saved from some mistakes new 
experimenters have made before. 

The point to stress most is that para- 
psychical abilities are elusive, that ex- 
perimenting with them is difficult on that 
account, and that even with all the coun- 
sel available, success is neither easy nor 
certain. We cannot yet, therefore, lay 
down absolute rules for experimenters; 
but the suggestions that can be offered are 
all the more important. 

Research in parapsychology is, of 
course, not all experimental. Important 
investigations continue to be made, for 
instance, on the different types of spon- 
taneous psi occurrences as well as on 
certain practices in which psi ability may 
function. There are other kinds of schol- 


arly activity as well which are important 
to the field. But we are dealing here only 
with experimental work in parapsychol- 
ogy and, as stated, only with problems of 
beginning experimentation. 

We emphasize “beginning” because it 
is extremely necessary for a new experi- 
menter to act as a beginner should and 
not attempt to plunge at once into a per- 
formance designed to be final and con- 
clusive. As Rhine and Pratt have em- 
phasized in the chapter “Objective Re- 
search Methods” in their book Parapsy- — 
chology, there are two stages of research 
—exploratory and conclusive. Any new 
experimenter must rightly consider him- 
self as working in the exploratory stage 
of a scientific project. To do otherwise 
would be to begin climbing at the top of 
the mountain. The advantages in flexi- 
bility of method in the exploratory stage 
are practically essential to a successful 
beginning. 

For some readers this issue may serve 
as a supplement to Bulletin No. 55, the 
Student’s Number, which was intended 
for those considering a career in para- 
psychology. But others, too, will want to 
do experiments in the field. 


Who Is a Good Psi Experimenter ? 


In fairness to oneself one needs to find 
out at an early stage whether he has the 


qualifications for effective psi testing 
(i.e., testing which under adequate con- 
ditions yields evidence’ of psi effects). 
This would be obvious common sense in 
any field, but it is especially important 
in parapsychology since the abilities are 
difficult to elicit and the tester must as- 
sume responsibility for helping the sub- 
ject to find the conditions he needs for 
exercising them. Some experimenters 
have failed to obtain evidence of psi even 
after long and repeated efforts. Other 
experienced psi testers have found that 


they can work successfully only with cer- 
tain types of subjects—let us say a cer- 
tain age range. Still others, obviously 
gifted in working with people (at least in 
liberating the psi function) have success- 
fully experimented with a wide range of 
classes and types. 

Some of those who have failed in their 
own psi-testing efforts have teamed up 
with more successful workers to make 
important research contributions. Also, 
a few have patiently searched for the 
rare individual subject who carries (at 
least for a time) his own built-in test 
conditions and have done important work 
on the one-subject-in-a-hundred _ basis. 
(See Chapter 7 of Parapsychology, “Psy- 
chological Recommendations for Psi Test- 
ing.”’) 


What Are Suitable Conditions? 


A good psi experimenter, as we have 
said, provides suitable test conditions for 
his subject. What are suitable condi- 
tions? The tester should, of course, have 
his test procedures so well worked out 
and his test situation under sufficient con- 
trol that he can give his attention fully 
to working with the subject. 

Any proper psi test is naturally some- 
thing of a personal challenge to the sub- 
ject. Every normal individual wants to 
do well in such a situation if he under- 
stands it. Making sure that there is clear 
understanding, willing co-operation, and 
a healthy desire to give a good account 
of himself on the part of the subject be- 
fore he is started on the test is essential 
preparation of first importance. 

Suitable test conditions are, to a great 
extent, an individual matter, and a good 
tester will try to tailor his general prin- 
ciples to the person he is dealing with. 
If the experimenter is a sensitive and 
careful observer he will note the degree 
to which his subject is at ease, is “ready 
to go,’ and is keenly motivated. The 
right kind of encouragement or challenge 
must be used in helping the subject to 
achieve his best efforts. Some subjects 
will genuinely appreciate the research 
objective, others will enjoy the prospect 
of breaking a record or beating chance. 
In such matters age and cultural level 


make a great difference, but the basic 
importance of the subject’s motivation re- 
mains the same. Ideally, a good test 
should be good fun. 

Other factors such as the length of 
testing session, convenience of appoint- 
ment, and other surface considerations 
may subtly affect the subject’s attitude. 
But even while the good experimenter 
recognizes that he has to provide the 
optimum situation for the subject, the 
latter must be made aware that the suc- 
cess of the test is up to him. 


What and How Much to 
Investigate 


One who is ready to experiment prob- 
ably has problems of his own to investi- 
gate. They may have arisen from ex- 
periences or from challenging findings 
or claims that have come to his atten- 
tion. If an experimenter takes up a 
question. of his own, his interest is much 
more likely to be vigorous and sustained. 
One may and should reach out for all pos- 
sible aid in every other respect, but in 
the selection of what to investigate he 
will do well to follow the vein of his own 
keen personal interest. 

But the research problem should be a 
real one. It should deal with a genuine 
issue and not with an abstract academic 
question. As an example of a concrete 
realistic type of question, suppose we ask 
whether deaf-mutes would show superior 
ESP scoring. By way of contrast there 
is the unrealistic question, “Can a repeat- 
able psi experiment be designed?” It is 
best to begin research in parapsychology 
with something already at hand, a prob- 
lem that has presented itself in the form 
of actual cases, claims, or preliminary ob- 
servations—one’s own or those of others. 

It is important to avoid drawing up an 
ambitious, top-heavy design for a begin- 
ning experiment. This is not the way 
actual exploring in a new field is suc- 
cessfully done. It is better to begin in a 
small way and to expand the planning as 
the findings develop, adding to the experi- 
mental design as the results of each stage 
justify further advance. 

A wise research worker, whether a 
beginner or a veteran, will also make 


‘ 


use of the pilot-test method whenever 
possible. That is, he will make a small 
sampling test of the essential hypothesis 
before committing himself to the larger 
undertaking. The beginning experiment- 
er can thus make a preliminary test of his 
own ability as a tester. Similarly, he can 
explore the suitability of the subjects he 
intends to use or the adequacy of the 
technique, test situation, or target ma- 
terial. 

Practical considerations are important 
too: How long should the series of tests 
be? Can it be completed in the time 
available and before the subjects lose in- 
terest? Can the requisite test conditions 
be provided? Can a definite answer 
be reached from the experiment planned? 
Suppose, for example, one discovers that 
his pet dog or cat seems to show psi 
ability. It is doubtful whether an ade- 
quately designed research project can be 
set up by a, beginner to test this hypo- 
thesis. The controls are too difficult. 


But if one made a similar observation on 
a member of his family or a student in 
his classroom, an adequate test project 


could well be designed. One could test 
the limits of performance (e.g., trying to 
exceed the highest record of the past) or 
a new condition of ESP target (e.g., un- 
developed film) or a physical compari- 
son in PK (e.g., sharp- and round-corn- 
ered dice). 

The subject’s interest may be a limit- 
ing factor. The careful experimenter will 
always work within the framework of in- 
terest of his subjects as well as within 
the limits of what the subjects believe 
they can do. They can, however, as a 
rule be converted to new intetests and to 
the necessary confidence in the success of 
a new step. 

Fresh, newly-raised questions are best, 
both for the experimenter and the sub- 
jects, provided they are interesting and 
acceptable to both; but complete novelty 
is a risky luxury. It is wise to ballast 
every new experiment by repeating some- 
thing already successful, along with the 
new experimental step taken. Suppose 
one decides on a PK experiment with the 
new condition of having the objects 
(dice) falling through a liquid. He ought 


to run a comparative test with the same 
objects falling through air and all the 
other conditions as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. Likewise, one step of advance is 
enough at a time, for if one leaps ahead 
with a number of new conditions (or if 
one omits the safeguard of repeating the 
old procedure), then failure brings little 
or no return and the time and effort are 
wasted. However, it is important to have 
interesting novelty in the situation right 
from the start. 

Beginning modestly, however, does not 
require an equally small objective. One’s 
efforts can and preferably should be aimed 
at one of the large research objectives 
in the background. For instance, pre- 
cognitive telepathy has never been dem- 
onstrated. No one knows whether or not 
it can be. But a bold explorer wishing 
to begin on it can undertake to see 
whether introducing a possible telepathic 
element can influence, first, a typical 
clairvoyance test and, later, a test of pre- 
cognitive clairvoyance. 


Test Methods in Parapsychology 


The standard test procedures in use 
have been developed over the past thirty 
years and are now to be found in several 
books. Chapter & of Parapsychology 
gives the principal basic psi test methods 
and Chapter 9, the more useful mathe- 
matical methods for evaluating the re- 
sults. Also, the elementary methods for 
ESP tests are briefly supplied on the In- 
struction Cards accompanying the stand- 
ard ESP pack, which is obtainable com- 
mercially. 

These basic test methods can, of course, 
be easily adapted to a much wider range 
of experimentation’ than the standard 
procedures. It is a good plan, however, 
to use original methods in the first ex- 
periments one undertakes and, when mod- 
ifications are made, to run a comparative 
series using the older technique at each 
step of departure. Thus one can safely 
proceed to develop innovations suited to 
the experimenter’s own purpose. By re- 
taining the basic elements of the older 
method at the same time, comparison can 
be made with other researches and evalu- 
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ative tables long in use can be conven- 
iently applied. 

The safeguarding of test procedures is, 
of course, an important consideration, 
more especially in the conclusive stage of 
an experimental inquiry. It is, however, 
secondary to the psychological conditions 
essential to the functioning of psi, on 
which we briefly touched above under 
“What Are Suitable Conditions?” Ob- 
viously, there is no value in a psi test, 
no matter how carefully conducted, if no 
evidence of psi ability results. Complete 
failure can only mean that the experiment 
was not well designed for its purpose. 
Until we know enough about psi to be 
able to say that given such-and-such con- 
ditions it has to occur, we can only say 
that when a carefully planned psi experi- 
ment is set up and the result is significant 
this is evidence that psi has occurred. 

Emphasis has, therefore, to be placed 
upon eliminating sensory cues, errors in 
observation and recording, and othe: pos- 
sible mistakes and oversights. For the 
conclusive stage the test has to be done 
so well that all fair-minded, informed 


readers can share in the conclusions 
reached. But for the exploratory stage 


of scientific method, with which the be- 
ginning experimenter is concerned, these 
safeguards are important only to the ex- 
tent of satisfying his own judgment. The 
better the precautions, however, the 
nearer the research approaches the con- 
clusion point. 


How to Handle Results 


The published methods are well armed, 
also, against mistakes in the handling of 
test results. There is ample emphasis 
upon completeness of recording and upon 
avoidance of the improper discarding of 
results and the favorable selection of data. 

It is important first of all to consider 
test results in the light of the specific 
question asked at the outset. Insofar as 
possible, too, the scores should be mathe- 
matically evaluated—i.e., their  signif- 
The methods for doing 


icance tested. 


this have been highly developed with the 
aid of professional mathematicians (e.g., 
see Chapter 9 of Parapsychology). 

If something of interest is found in the 
results of an experiment other than the 
answer to the original question, it needs 
to be taken up in a special way. Such 
an unplanned result can very properly 
raise a question that may become the main 
point of a new research, one designed 
specifically to confirm the incidental 
finding. 

Even if the results of an experiment 
support the hypothesis stated in advance, 
there may still be a need for confirmation, 
especially if the discovery made is new. 
In the more exact sciences such confirma- 
tion is sought ‘© . precise replication of 
the original test. But this cannot be done 
in psi research. For one thing, variation 
is needed to make the next experiment 
equally fresh and interesting to the ex- 
perimenter and the subjects. For that 
matter, the change required is equally 
great or greater if an independent ex- 
perimenter seeks to “repeat.” He even 
needs to make the experiment over into 
his own in some way and degree if it is 
to hold the measure of interest of the 
original work. Confirmation in psi re- 
search is rather to be sought through 
progressive variations that involve the 
principle under consideration. In other 
words, in seeking confirmation, with or 
without a change of experimenter, the de- 
sign has to be altered at each step to keep 
it psychologically equivalent. 


Wanted: Skilled Experimenters 


The great need of today in this bud- 
ding young science is for effective testers. 
Those who can develop and co-ordinate 
the necessary skills and bring forth a 
continuous flow of evidence of psi can 
make the most important contribution to 
parapsychology at this stage. It is ur- 
gent, therefore, for parapsychologists to 
aid new experimenters in every way pos- 
sible and especially to encourage those 
who can develop the art of psi testing. 


The ParapsycHotocy BuLietin, issued quarterly, is sent to all Journal of Parapsychology subscribers. 
Others may subscribe for $1 a year by applying to the Parapsychology Bulletin, College Station, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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